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REAL ANGINA PECTORIS AND PSEUDO-ANGINA 
PECTORIS.—(Continued). 


NITRITE OF AMYL, 


The effects of nitrite of amyl are so rapid and remarkable that we 
believe, a résumé of its physiological action would not be out of 
place. We will thus be led into a better understanding of the modes 
by which it cuts short an access of angina pectoris. Discovered by 
the French chemist, Balard, in 1844, nitrite of amyl was experimented 
with for the first time by Guthrie (*) in 1859. The physiological 
effects of the remedy may thus be summed up:—dilatation of the 
blood vessels; considerable diminution of sanguinous pressure; and 
augmentation of the force and frequency of cardiac contractions. 

Vascular dilatation, which is the principal phenomenon, exists 
only in the vessels of the head, neck and chest, but with this 
peculiarity, however, that it goes on decreasing from the head to 
the extremities where it becomes null. It is not limited to the 
cutaneous vessels, but affects those of the organs, Thus, in several 
experiments, relative to the influence which certain medicines 
exercise on the circulation of the brain, Schuller has seen con- 
siderable dilatation in the vessels of the pia-mater of a rabbit pro- 
duced by inhalations of nitrite of amyl. Opium determined first a 
dilatation followed in a short time by vascular contraction, and, ergot 
gave rise to an intense and durable contraction of the same vessels. 
Schramm reached the same conclusion as regards nitrite of amyl, 


* Guthrie, Quarterly Fourn. of the Chemical Society, London, 1859. 
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and under its influence saw the vessels of the pia-mater become 
double and even triple their normal diameter. 

As Filehne (Erlangen) has remarked, the vessels of the lungs and 
retina alone resist this vascular dilatation, and he explains this fact 
as being due to a special action of the medicine on the nerve centres. 
Pick, on the contrary, explains this peculiarity in the following 
fashion:—According to him, nitrite of. amyl passes rapidly by 
inhalation into the capillaries of the lungs without impressing them, 
and reaching the heart by the pulmonary veins, it then passes into 
the general circulation to return again to the lungs, in such a diluted 
state, that it is almost consumed. On the other hand, that the vessels 
of the eye do not dilate is due to the physiological disposition of 
that organ, through which means the liquor sanguinis is always sub- 
jected to the same invariable pressure. 

Dilatation of the small vessels is not due, as Filehne thinks, to 
the action of the medicine on the nerve centres and bulb; Lauder- 
Brunton proved the contrary,when he showed that dilatation occurs, 
after a transverse section of the spinal cord below the atlas. Neither 
is the dilatation due to reflex action; the proof of this is, that after 
a section of the vagi and depressor nerves—the principal agents in 
reflex vascular dilatation—dilatation follows a direct injec ion of 
nitrite of amyl into the circulation, even though there be complete 
and continued compression of all the encephalic arteries. As a 
result of all those negative facts, nitrite of amyl acts locally on the 
vessels, and, as the following experiment of Pick demonstrates, is a 
direct poison to muscles. The muscle of a curarized frog contracts 
perfectly if we apply an electric current, but the same muscle cannot 
be induced to contract after having been placed for ten minutes 
under a hand-glass filled with amylic vapour. The local action on 
the blood vessels may be due to excitation of the vaso-dilators, or to 
paralysis of the vaso-constrictors, or rather, of the contractile vas- 
cular elements, but it very probably depends on that alteration in 
the blood which has been demonstrated by numerous authors. 
Richardson and Wood (Philadelphia) were the first to discover that 
the nitrite interfered with oxidation; the venous blood loses its 
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faculty of becoming red when brought in contact with the oxygen 
of the air, and at the autopsies of animals submitted to amylic 
inhalations we find the heart and arteries charged with black blood. 
This special action of the nitrites on the blood has since been 
demonstrated by Gamgee, Hoesterman, Jolyet, Renard and Giacosa. 

Such is, in résumé, the physiological action of nitrite of amyl on 
the blood, blood-vessels and heart. We hope that it will prove 
interesting reading, and, that we will thus be the better able to fix 
the therapeutic indications in our minds, and to comprehend the 
truly remarkable efficacy of this agent in the treatment of real 
angina pectoris. 

During attacks of stenocardia in a patient, Lauder-Brunton has 
been able to take some sphygmographic traces which have always 
indicated a considerable augmentation of arterial tension, which 
augmentation diminished or disappeared with the attenuation or 
disappearance of the pain. This elevation, he thinks, ought to be, 
like the painful paroxysm, the result of a spasmodic state of the 
peripheral arteries. Now, the remedy indicated by these theoretical 
views, should be nitrite of amyl, which has the property of dilating 
the vessels and considerably lowering vascular pressure. This idea 
of vaso-motor spasm is certainly not new; it has been indicated by 
Traube who established the connection of cause and effect between 
the vaso-motor troubles and anginous symptoms; between con- 
traction of the arterial vessels and elevation of sanguinous tension; 
between this last and augmentation of cardiac contractions, the 
sensation of pain and pre-cordial anxiety. The same opinion was 
accepted by Landois and Nothnagel when they described a vaso- 
motor form of angina pectoris; but this seducing theory is open to 
serious objections. If, as we have said and cited an example (*), 
there are cases where the vaso-motor troubles have preceded and, 
appeared to produce the anginous paroxysms, they are of that 
particular form which belongs rather to the pseudo-angine. “ What 
we learn from Nothnagel’s case,”’ says Gairdner, “is not that typical 
angina pectoris should be regarded as due always to vaso-motor 


* Voy Revue de Medecine, June, 1883, obs. LI, 
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spasm, but rather that in certain particular conditions of the 
organism a sudden arrest of the circulation in the extremities, 
determined by a vaso-motor spasm, may become the cause of an 
augmentation of the heart’s action, of palpitations and of pseudo- 
angina pectoris.” It is, therefore, not only an exaggeration, but 
also an error to believe that all forms of angina pectoris are caused 
by a spasm of the peripheral vessels. Spasm is most often consec- 
utive to the access and the result of the reflection of the terrible 
pain on the great sympathetic. Furthermore, it is not even 
admissable that an elevation of arterial tension exists in a// cases of 
angina pectoris. 

A second interpretation of the mode of action of nitrite of amyl 
has been given by Johnson (f) who cites two cases in point. Basing 
himself on the physiologically demonstrated fact that electric 
irritation of the central end of a mixed or sensitive nerve determines, 
by reflex action, a general contraction of the arterioles and, asa 
result, increased vascular tension, Johnson concludes that these two 
phenomena, instead of being primitive, are secondary and consecutive 
to the painful excitation set up by the cardiac nerves. According 
to him, then, the relief so often given by nitrite of amyl in angina 
pectoris is due to the anti-neuralgic power of the remedy and not 
directly to its vaso-dilator influence. Without doubt, we can, with 
this author, cite the case of Dr. Madden who was completely relieved 
of his access by nitrite of amyl in spite of a contra-indication to its 
employment—a congested state of the face during the paroxysm. 
We can also recall some observations of Talford Jones where 
neuralgia yielded to amylic inhalations; and we have not forgotten 
Johnson’s case of very severe facial neuralgia of fifteen days standing, 
which had proved rebellious to all treatment until amylic vapour 
was tried and with good success. These observations are, however, 
too few, and the anti-neuralgic powers of the remedy have never 
been demonstrated. Such powers may exist, as a secondary efféct 
and it is thus that the remedy shows its efficacy in accesses of 
migraine characterized by more or less pronounced arterial spasm, 
(angio-tonic hemicrania). 


+ Johnson, Brit. Med, Journal 1877, p. 770. 
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According to us, nitrite of amyl acts in the following manner: It 
accelerates the intra-myocardiac circulation in cases where this is 
seriously obstructed by spasm or obliteration of the coronary arteries; 
it determines a dilatation of the peripheral arteries; diminishes 
peripheral resistance; and augments the energy and work of the 
central organ of circulation. We do not hold to the opinion of 
Filehne, who believes that the action of nitrite of amyl on the heart 
is produced by a sort of paralysis of the vagus. 

Sodium Nitrite. Nitrite of sodium has lately been employed with 
advantage in angina pectoris by Matthew Hay, of Edinburgh. The 
following is his formula: 


ee SU ins candsiese dete eens 14 grams; 
I Es © 6 2-40-0s cen cenkaeueee 340 «= M. 
Sig. One to two teaspoonfuls at a dose. 


We have not yet employed this remedy, but believe that it acts 
very much like nitroglycerine. A brilliant article on this last 
appeared in our May number 1883, and those desirous of reading 
up the remedy need only look up the issue referred to, p. 153. 


” 


“N. B. 
(Zo be Continued). 





FRAUDS AND ADULTERATIONS IN FOOD AND 
DRINK. 


BY A, P. BROWN, PH. G. 


Several months ago I wrote an article which appeared in the 
columns of Zhe Caterer, entitled “ Adulteration of Food,” since 
which time I have made further investigation, the result of which I 
will endeavor to compress intelligibly within the present article. 

In this free country—absolutely too free for the general health of 
its people—privileges are allowed to the manufacturer and preparer 
of foods which would not be tolerated on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Adulterations are carried on openly, and it does not seem 
to be any one’s business to interfere. In some of the States there 
are laws to prevent adulteration of foods and punish the violators, 
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but they are nearly a dead letter. In New Jersey, for instance, the 
law is placed in the hands of the State Board of Health, which 
thinks its duty pertains only to the milk question, and, as far as I 
can learn, no money is appropriated for the purpose of enforcing 
the law, other than looking after the milk men. 

Dr. Dio Lewis says: ‘“ An adulteration is a fraud, and a fraud is 
always acrime. Officers can go anywhere in search of fraud.” 

As long as there is a demand for cheap goods, so long will adul- 
terations continue. The best goods are always the cheapest, what- 
ever the price, and the poor ones dear, even if they can be had for 
nothing. I have in my possession a specimen of molasses made 
from glucose, flavored with vanillin and colored with caramel, and 
a small quantity of genuine molasses added for the purpose of giv- 
ing it the molasses oder. There are thousands of barrels of this 
stuff sold to consumers as the genuine article. It is harmless how- 
ever, in its effects upon the health, yet it is none the less a fraud. 

Vanillin is an artificial product made from coniferin, which latter 
is obtained from the cambium of several of the coniferz. When 
coniferin is oxidized by bichromate of potassium and sulphuric acid, 
vanillin is obtained; it can also be made from eugenol of oil of cloves, 
or from benzoin, and thus obtained it is in small circular crystals, 
having the oder and taste of the vanilla bean, as a substitute for 
which it is often used to flavor ice cream. It is also used, as we 
stated above, in making the fraudulent molasses. It is harmless 
and very powerful in odor and taste, fifteen grains of it being equiv- 
alent 2” strength to two ounces of the prime vanilla bean. 


FRUIT JELLIES. 


We often see displayed in many grocery stores tumblers of jellies 
bearing different labels, such as currant, plum, raspberry, strawberry, 
etc., and offered for sale at a price that should at once be sufficient 
to put the attracted purchaser on his guard as to their character. 
In many, nay, in most cases, they do not contain a particle of the 
fruit, the name of which they bear upon their labels, but are all 
made from apple parings. .These parings are mostly bought from 
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those who make a business of drying apples for winter use, and, 
together with the cores, are packed in barrels and shipped to the 
jelly maker, who stores them away till wanted. In the meantime, 
they undergo fermentation and putrefaction, and in this condition 
look more like swill than food for human beings. After this they 
are converted into jelly by boiling and adding sugar. This jelly is 
the stock from which the variously named jellies are made, the 
process being simply to color them to correspond with the fruit 
whose substance they are supposed to be, and then flavor them with 
fraudulent fruit essences. 


TOMATO CATSUP. 


Of all the vile messes that progression has invented for the gas- 
tronomical amusement of the stomach, tomato catsup is the vilest. 
I mean the manufactured article of commerce. Good home-made 
catsup is a palatable preparation and gives zest to food, with a 
slightly stimulating action upon the stomach. But that which is 
sold in bottles, or by the gallon, and found in most of our restau- 
rants, is a villainous compound. The following mode of its manu- 
facture may not be appetizing information to the indiscriminate 
lover of this delicacy, but it is true, and therefore has a proper place 
here: During the summer season, when the canners are busy in 
putting up tomatoes, they select the finest fruit for that purpose, 
throwing aside that which is bruised and rotten for conversion into 
catsup. They also use the skins taken from the tomatoes in the 
process of canning, and these are all boiled up together, placed in 
barrels and then exposed to the sun to ferment. I have seen hun- 
dreds of barrels of this mixture in the yard and on the pavement in 
front of a factory, with the bungs out, and every day, sometimes 
twice a day, men would go over these barrels, inserting sticks or 
poles for the purpose of stirring up the contents, and thus give the 
fermentation a chance. This treatment is continued for several 
weeks, or until the mixture has passed into the acetic fermentation, 
and in this case it does not need any vinegar. It is then converted 
into catsup by boiling, and adding the necessary spices. And this 
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is the tomato catsup of commerce. I had almost forgotten to mention 
that the bungs are never placed in the barrels, and consequently 
the catsup is exposed to all kinds of weather, dust, rain, and to the 
pranks of mischievous boys. 


MINCE MEAT. 


A good mince pie is a toothsome thing, though somebody, who 
probably has had some difficulty with one, declares them all to be 
an “invention of the devil.” 

Mince meat, when properly prepared and made into pies, is a 
favorite about Christmas time, and there is scarcely a family that 
does not have its mince pie on Christmas day. Sometimes the mince 
meat is made at home, although it is becoming quite general to 
purchase the manufactured article. Now, I have lately investigated 
the mince meat question and find, like catsup, it is usually an 
abominable compound. Mind you, I do not condemn all manufac- 
turers, for there are two or three reputable firms that put up a first- 
class article. But that placed upon the market by the most of them 
is a horrible mess. Boarding-house keepers, restaurants and some 
hotel keepers as well as house keepers, all want a cheap mince meat, 
and, of course, the manufacturer is to be found who will give it to 
them. ‘The worst meat, and that often in a state of putrefaction, is 
bought for a few cents a pound, and this, with adulterated spices, 
the commonest raisins and currants, flavored with bad whiskey, go 
to make up the delicate compound. 

Here are a few of the materials in a sample of modern mince 
meat: Sulphurous acid, lime, vinegar (these comprising the preser- 
vation mixture, wine, brandy and cider being too expensive); apples, 
neither peeled nor cored; those with white skins being used, as the 
red would betray themselves. To pare the apples is an operation 
entailing expense, and is, besides, in the eye of the thrifty manufac- 
turer, a waste. So the fruit is thrown into the chopper, and skins, 
cores and rot swell the bulk and add their quota to the indigestibility 
of the compound. 
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Some time ago I was interviewed by a manufacturer of this class 
of mince meat for the purpose of finding out whether I could not 
get him up a flavoring which would not cost more than one cent to 
flavor fifty pounds of the meat. His argument was that gompetition 
had reduced the price to so low a figure that he would have to find 
something at about that rate to flavor with, in order to compete 
with other manufacturers. I was unable to give him the desired 
article, but I have no doubt he found it somewhere. 


BLACK PEPPER 


can be purchased at almost any price. This is an article that is 
used by every family, and it is largely adulterated with corn meal, 
old and musty sea biscuits, cracker sweepings, etc. The microscope 
will detect these adulterations very readily. There are several 
grades of the article in the market, those of the highest price being 
the least adulterated. The practice is not confined to pepper, all 
the spices being manipulated with various foreign substances, their 
pungency favoring the deception. 


SAUSAGE MEAT, 


Some of this, which comes from the west, put up in pans and 
retailing at eight cents a pound, is abominable. It is made prin- 
cipally of refuse meat and unfit for food. 

In the making of bologna sausages, the makers have been in the 
habit of using ‘“‘ Venetian red” for the purpose of preserving the 
meat and giving a bright red color to the product. The Brooklyn 
Health Department has taken hold of this matter, having had its 
attention drawn to several well authenticated cases of poisoning 
from its use, and Commissioner Raymond, of the department, has 
now prohibited its use in any article sold for food. 


WINES. 

Most of the foreign wines are adulterated. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to get pure imported wines. If we want the latter we 
must fall back on the native article, which, as they are generally 
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pure and much cheaper than the foreign, it seems doubly foolish in 
the wine drinker not to prefer them. These native wines, in all their 
purity, are made in large quantities in Egg Harbor, Passiac, Vine- 
land, Reading and in certain parts of New York, Ohio, Missouri 
and California. 

I have in my possession a book sent out by a New York City 
dealer in liquor flavors, in which he gives formulas for making all 
kinds of wine, brandy and whisky, I append a few of these formulas, 
so that you may see what compounds you put into your stomach 
when you think you are drinking pure wines and liquors. 


TO MAKE OLD PORT WINE, 


Take of proof spirits, 15 gallons. 
Simple syrup, 3 gallons. 

Water, 19 gallons. 

Vinegar, 1 gallon. 

Tincture kino, 4 ounces. 
Tartaric acid, 4 ounces. 

German cherry juice, 2 gallons. 
Malva flowers, 2 pounds, 

Port wine oil, 2 ounces. 


SHERRY WINE. 


Take of sherry oil, 4 ounces. 
Proof spirits, 13 gallons. 
Cider, 27 gallons. 

Simple syrup, 1 gallon. 


BRANDY. 


Proof spirits, 40 gallons. 

Oil cognac, 1 ounce, 

Cream of tartar, 4 ounces. 

Rock candy, 2 pounds. 

Raisins, 2 pounds. 

Vinegar, 1 pint. 

Caramel, sufficient quantity to color. 
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Port wine oil, sherry wine oil and oil of cognac are artificial 
products of the laboratory, and are all poisonous. 


FLOUR. 


Flour is sometimes adulterated with terra alba, but there is no 
trouble to get good wheat flour from reliable dealers. Many people 
are afraid of it, however, and rush to “Graham” for safety. Now, 
read what Lucas Smith, an old miller, and an honest one, writes 
about Graham flour. He says: “Of all the compounds used for 
food this is the vilest. What hoarhound candy is to the confectioner, 
Graham flour is to the miller. Some years ago I was asked the lowest 
price for one hundred barrels of Graham flour. Our market for 
wheat was as cheap as the cheapest in the State. We gave a price 
that would afford us a profit of about forty cents per barrel. We 
_ did not get the order. It was furnished at much less than the cost 
of good wheat.” 

There are mills which work up all the screenings, small wheat, 
shrunk kernels and grown wheat (which they would not dare to put 
into even their low grade flour), rakings from the fields, after they 
have been exposed to the weather for weeks, all the life and nutri- 
ment soaked and burned out, and covered with grit and rust. These 
are good stock for Graham flour. 

Some make a specialty of this flour and buy all the middlings 
and the kind of stock I have described, and work it up into human 
food. And people eat it because it is so healthful. No need of 
physic when they eat this kind of stock, because it is so full of 
phosphates, phosphorus, albumen, and bone and teeth-making 
materials, etc. 


BREAD. 


This is frequently adulterated with alum; the reason being that 
the bakers, or some of them, use a low grade of flour, and this being 
dark, they use the alum to make the bread white. It can be detected 
by chemical analysis. 
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HORSERADISH. 


Even this simple and wholesome relish, cheap as it is, couldn’t 
escape the clutches of adulteration, the market article being in many 
cases composed, in part, of raw turnips, sometimes one half of it or 
more being the latter vegetable. Horseradish is a healthy and 
digestible condiment, but a raw turnip has the power—and is apt to 
exert it when it has the opportunity—of upsetting the stoutest 
stomach. 

OLIVE OIL. 

This oil is so frequently adulterated that it is almost impossible 
to get a pure article. Large quantities of cotton seed oil, lard oil 
and ground nut oil are sent to the countries producing olive oil and 
then returned as the genuine article. I have seen handsomely 
labeled bottles exposed for sale in grocery and drug stores, and 
warranted to contain pure olive oil, which upon examination proved 
to be a fair quality of ground nut or cotton seed oil. 

I have now presented a large number of articles with their adul- 
terations, for the consideration of the readers of the Zhe Caterer. 
If I have been the means of enlightening them upon this important 
subject, and they see fit to communicate these facts to their neigh- 
bors, so that all may shun such unwholesome pabulum, then shall I 
consider myself amply repaid for my investigation. 

I shall probably hereafter give them the result of further investi- 
gations, for it is my duty, as it is that of every good citizen, to do 
what he can to uncover to the sight of a too-confiding public the 
nature of the stuff unprincipled manufacturers and dealers are daily 
thrusting down its throat under the name and guise of nourishment. 


EMETICS—APOMORPHIA. 


BY MR. JOHN BROWN, 


It has happened to me, in several cases, to have patients who have 
been obnoxious to ordinary emetics. The emetic has caused nausea 
and depression, but no emesis. A few weeks ago, two cases of this 
kind occurred in my practice, One was a man who had been drink- 
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ing, and eating indigestible food. Domestic emetics had been given, 
which had produced nausea and ineffectual attempts at vomiting. 
It occurred to me that apomorphia, used hypodermically, might 
succeed. I prepared a solution containing a grain of chloride of 
apomorphia, twenty minims of rectified spirit, and water to two 
drachms, of which I administered ten minims hypodermically, which 
equals one-twelfth of a grain. In seven minutes it produced free 
and copious vomiting. There was no nausea, nor depression, nor 
intolerance of food. The other case was a man who was a total 
abstainer. Patient had loaded his stomach with a mass of indiges- 
tible food, which had caused acute pain in his stomach. He had 
tried domestic remedies without success. Pain was so severe that 
I was called up at night. The other case having been so successful 
I at once administered ten minims of the solution. In two minutes, 
without any previous nausea or warning, the contents of the stomach 
were violently ejected on the floor, the patient not having time to 
get a vessel to vomit in. This was repeated two or three times at 
short intervals, and the patient had speedy relief. In this case, 
there was no nausea nor bad after-effect. 

From inquiries which I have made, I am convinced that the value 
of apomorphia, as a safe, certain, and quick emetic, is not appre- 
ciated because not known, In cases of alcoholic and narcotic 
poisoning, it is a most valuable remedy, and, judging from my 
experience in one case, the emesis is delayed a few minutes only. 
In cases of acute gastralgia, and convulsions in children due to 
overloaded stomachs, apomorphia will prove a speedy cure. I have 
given one-sixth of a grain of the drug to children by the mouth 
without producing any effect whatever.— British Med. Journal. 


A NOVEL LARYNGOSCOPE. 


Dr. Thomas Dimock writes as follows to the Therapeutic Gazette: 
“One of the best methods for examining the throat without the 
aid of the ordinary laryngoscope is the following: “ Bring the 
patient near a good light of-any kind, and after the mouth has been 
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opened, place on the tongue a depressor, then request the patient to 
yawn. The larynx will immediately rise up, and every part necessary 
to be seen will be brought fully into view. The nose should be held, 
as this compels breathing through the mouth. Thus the velum pen- 
dulum palita is raised, the anterior and posterior pillars become 
widened, exposing the back of the tonsils and pharynx, The tongue 
must be pressed downward very gently, as it always resists harsh 
treatment.” 


NOT ON THE LIST OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
LONDON. 


The new attendant of the watering-place book store stood behind 
the counter, with his head a little on one side and a white handker- 
chief around his neck, when a dainty summer sojourner tripped 
in, and, fixing her blue orbs upon him, asked, “Have you got a 
‘Newport Aquarelle’?” To which with a thankful smile, he replied, 
“No, marm; I don’t think it’s nothin’ but a common bile.” —Amer- 
ican Druggist. 


Fort WayNng, Indiana, is a town of only about 40,000, but it has 
medical colleges, and medical journals, and medical men and medical 
rows, in sufficient abundance for a city of much greater pretensions. 
These professional rows are most singular and inexplicable. What 
is there in the study and practice of medicine that makes men so 
narrow and thin-skinned? We have heard lawyers use language 
towards each other, and criticise each other’s acts in terms which, 
employed by physicians would have caused no end of quarreling 
and back-biting and heart-burning, but which in the case of the 
legal gentlemen is always buried with the dead past. It is a matter 
which certainly surprises the laity to see the way in which sensible 
and honorable physicians sometime succeed in construing a general 
criticism of measures into a personal offense. We are told on high 
authority that offenses must needs come, but too often, medical men 
go out to meet offenses which, left to come at their own gait, would 
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die of old age before reaching their destination. It was a singular 
oversight on the part of the Code-makers that, while making 
physicians ethical, they did not incorporate a clause which would 
make them less sensitive, and more sensible, in regard to matters of 
professional comity.— Zhe Medical Age. 





MULTUM IN PARVO. 
BY J. SMITH DODGE, JR., M. D., NEW YORK. 


I was glad to show my pupil the other day one of those little 
things which seems too small to tell of, but which is much too large 
to neglect. It occurred to me that. it might, after all, be worth 
while to jot it down. A lady complained of serious pain among 
the right lower grinders, whenever she ate anythjng sweet. She 
could not select any tooth as the seat of it. I found a magnificent 
set of teeth, regular in form and position, with a few very medium- 
sized fillings, and one gap where the right lower first bicuspid had 
been. Although she was about twenty-three, the wisdom teeth had 
not all erupted, At the point of trouble stood a group of three 
teeth; second biscupid, and first and second molars. They were finely 
formed, and none had ever been filled. The proximal surfaces were 
easily examined, and were perfect. The necks were fully covered 
by the gums, and no sensitive spot could be found. The grinding 
surfaces seemed sound, clear, and well covered with enamel, and a 
probe run in the usual way along the fissures discovered no defect. 
And yet one or the other of these three teeth was very sensitive to 
sweets. 

Suspecting what the trouble was, since everything else was now 
excluded, I selected the first molar, of which the grinding surface 
was strongly ridged and grooved, and applied the edge of my thin- 
nest hatchet excavator along the grooves as an explorer. No 
impression was made at first, but as I went to and fro, insisting 
that it must enter somewhere, it began to stick a little at one inno- 
cent-looking spot, and finally it was possible to enter very slightly 
into the fissure. A bur of the size oo in Hodge’s gauge opened 
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a very little excavation, scarcely larger than the bur, and barely 
sensitive. But this I filled, with confidence that it had made all 
the trouble, and the next day the lady reported that sweets had lost 
their sting. 

Of course the existence of such a minute crevice is not mentioned 
as anything remarkable. It is the necessary beginning of most 
fissure cavities, and dentists might find several any day. But the 
peculiarity is, that once in a great while such a crevice, too small to 
be discerned by any usual probing, is so exquisitely sensitive that 
relief must be had; and yet I never saw an instance in which the 
patient could certainly locate it. Neither do these cases occur in the 
soft teeth, which are always sensitive. These decay freely, but do 
not grumble till a manifest hole is formed. I have always found 
them in particularly good and wholesome-looking teeth. It would 
be interesting to know just what peculiarity of structure in these 
rare Cases gives rise to so great a sensibility with so little exposure. 

The practical upshot of it is, that when pain from sweets is com- 
plained of in a specially strong, sound tooth, and all the usual 
causes are sought in vain, the seat of trouble is. almost certainly a 
microscopic defect in one of the grooves of the grinding surface, 
and just as likely as not at the very spot which looks most sound 
and perfect to ordinary examination. It seems almost like magic, 
that so small a filling as is needed should cure so large a pain as 
that which the patient complains of. But therein lies the dentist’s 
triumph.— Zhe /ndependent Practitioner. 





AN EVER READY SPLINT. 


Much pain is oftentimes caused to the unfortunate possessor of a 
broken leg, by the handling necessary in removing him from the 
place of accident to a hospital or his home, and particularly is this 
so, if we do not happen to have handy a splint, with which to steady 
the fragments. In the Polyclinic, Dr. R. J. Levis suggests a very 
sensible and efficient procedure, when he says “the uninjured limb 
can be made to temporarily act as a splint, and take care of the in- 
jured one, by simply bandaging the limbs together.” 
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A BAD precedent has been established by the residents of a small 
town near Denver, Colorado. It seems that a man by the name of 
Eli Madlong, pretending to be a physician, though he had never 
received a medical education, prescribed some medicine for a 
patient who died, presumably from the effects of the prescription. 
Whereupon the friends of the deceased, being indignant, hanged the 
venturesome practitioner by the neck until he was as dead as his 
unfortunate patient. It is not stated how the mob knew that death 
was the result of the medicine, it is quite evident that experts were 
not called in to testify, if there had been they would have shown 
that the medicine instead of doing harm actually prolonged the 
patient’s life. If every doctor whose patient dies shortly after 
taking medicine is to be hanged, who of us is safe? Perhaps, after 
all, this is the true solution of the way to elevate the standard of 
medical education; if a practitioner knows that he is in danger of 
being hung unless he can prove his ability as a physician, it is pro- 
bable he will take care to qualify himself before he begins the 
practice of medicine. In the meanwhile if every unqualified doctor 
is to be hung there is danger of a bull movement in hemp.— Weekly 
Medical Review. 


STRABISMUS AND JUSTICE. 


Over in St. Paul I met a man with eyes of cadeut blue and a terra 
cotta nose. His eyes were not only peculiar in shape, but while one 
seemed to constantly probe the future, the other was apparently 
ransacking the dreamy past. While one rambled among the glorious 
possibilities of the remote yet golden ultimately, the other sought 
the somber depths of the previously. 

He told me that years ago he had a mild case of strabismus, and 
that both eyes seemed to glare down his nose till he got restless and 
had them operated on. Those were the days when they used to 
fasten a crochet hook under the internal rectus muscle and cut it a 
little with a pair of optical sheep shears. The effect of this course 
was to allow the eye to drift back to a direct line, but this man fell 
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into the hands of a drunken surgeon who cut the muscle too much 
and thereby weakened it so that it gradually swung past the point 
it ought to have stopped at, and he saw with horror that his eye was 
going to turn out and’protrude as it were, so that a man could hang 
his hat on it, The other followed suit, and the two orbs that had 
for years looked along the bridge of the terra cotta nose, gradually 
separated, and while one looked toward next Christmas with fond 
anticipations, the other loved to linger over the remembrances of 
last fall. 

This thing continued till he had to peer into the future with his 
off eye closed and vice versa. 

It is needless to say that he hungered for the blood of that 
physician and surgeon. He tried to lay violent hands on him and 
wipe up the ground with him and wear him out across a telegraph 
pole. But the authorities always prevented the administration of 
swift and lawful justice. 

Time passed on till one night the abnormal wall-eyed man 
loosened a board in the sidewalk uptown, so that the physician and 
surgeon caught his foot in it and caused an oblique fracture of the 
scapula, pied his dura mater, busted his cornucopia and wrecked his 
sarah-bellum. 

Perhaps I am in error as to some of these medical terms and their 
orthography, but that is about the way the man with the divergent 
orbs told it to me. 

The physician and surgeon was quite aruin. He had to wear 
clapboards on himself for months, and there were other doctors and 
laudable pus and threatened gangrene and doctors’ bills, with the 
cemetery looming up in the near future. Day after day he took his 
own anti-febrile drinks and rammed his busted system full of iron 
and strychnine and beef tea and dover’s powders and hypodermic 
squirt till he wished he could die, but death would not come. He 
pawed the air and howled. They fed him his own nux vomica, 
tincture of rhubarb and phosphates and gruel, and brought him 
back to life with a crooked collar bone, a shattered shoulder blade 
and a look of woe. 
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Then he sued the town for $50,000 damages because the sidewalk 
was imperfect, and the wild-eyed man with the inflamed nose got 
on the jury. 

I will not explain how it was done, but there was a verdict for 
defendant with costs on the Esculapian wreck. The man with the 
crooked vision is not handsome, but he is very happy. He says the 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they pulverize middling fine.— 
Bill Nye, in Detroit Free Press. 





Has the esprit du corps of the medical profession so faded that 
many fear that if the members are not covered by trade union laws, 
their pretense will be exposed in all its nakedness? Many will 
remember the tale of the Emperor of China, on whom crafty 
weavers imposed, pretending to invest His Majesty with robes so 
fine that only the most cultivated eye could discern that he was 
clothed at all, The courtiers pretended to see the most beautiful 
garments, and as no person wished to be regarded as devoid of fine 
taste, everybody praised the airy nothing. But one day, meeting a 
little child, its truthful exclamation revealed to His Majesty that, 
beyond a doubt, he was naked and had been imposed upon. ic 
Jabula docet—New York Medical Times. 





PRACTICALLY SETTLED. 


The prominent medical journals of New York city seem to con- 
sider the Code question practically at an end, so far as the metro- 
polis is concerned, and probably also as it affects the State Society. 
The very decided vote in the New York County Society renders any 
future attempt at reconsideration a very unlikely matter. Now the 
American Medical Association can put the question in its pipe and 
smoke it at leisure. Sooner or later she too must take up the ques- 
tion and decide it in the same way. The only way for the American 
Medical Association to escape from its dilemma is to pass a resolu- 
tion rescinding the anti-consultation section of its Code, and follow 
it up by another resolution denying the right of any medical society 
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to interfere with its members in the exercise of their professional 
duties. This will place the association far in advance of the New 
York Society, and compel the latter body to rescind its new code. 
We commend the suggestion to the American Medical Association, 
and shall expect to see it adopted some day, perhaps out of pure 
regard for its origin — Zhe Hahnemannian Monthly. 


BACTERIA. 


The bacterial question in its pathological relations is discussed by 
Drs. W. B. and W. H. Kesteven, in the Zamncet of October 27, 1883. 
They say, “The following conclusions from what has gone before 
appear to us to sum up the present position of the pathological 
history of bacteria, bacilli and micrococci : 

“1. That specific differences of bacteria or bacilli, as belonging 
to different diseases, have not been conclusively demonstrated. 

“2, That these organisms have not been found except in associa- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, with pre-existing disease of a 
degenerative nature, and that, therefore, they have not yet been 
proved to be primary agents of infective disease. 

*3. That the probability of the origination of phthisis from 
germs in the atmosphere is contradicted by the immunity of large 
numbers of persons specially exposed to their agency. 

“4, It is probable that these germs, reaching internal organs, 
may be the means of a salutary elimination of morbid matter.” 


‘ CHLORACTHERINE ” is the name given to an anesthetic mixture 
proposed by Lennox Browne, and which has proved superior to the 
mixtures of chloroform and ether so far experimented with. It 
consists simply of one part of alcohol and two parts of chloroform. 
In order to make his combination more agreeable to the patient, 
Browne replaced the alcohol in it with eau de Cologne. Its action 
was rapid and very satisfactory—producing no complaints of the 
nausea or disagreeable feelings in the head that follow anesthesia 
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from ordinary chloroform. The alcohol mixed with the chloroform 
is said also to exert a much more sustaining influence on the heart 
than when it is administered by the stomach. 

The method of employing “ chloracthérine”’ is as follows: asmall 
napkin is rolled into an inhaling cone, an opening being left, 
however, at the small as well as at the large end. The proper shape 
is maintained by the use of pins. Two grammes of the mixture are 
poured upon the lower end of this inhaler. After inhalation has 
gone on one minute, two more grammes are poured on the napkin. 
After another minute’s inhalation, the opening at the top of the 
cone is closed for thirty seconds to prevent the entrance of air. At 
the end of the half-minute the patient is ready for operation, if the 
extraction of teeth is to be accomplished. If it is désired to perform 
a longer operation, the inhalation may be continued. “Chloracthérine”’ 
has been used successfully in the removal of a good sized tumor of 
the lower jaw. No accidents whatever have attended the use of 
this anesthetic mixture.—Progrés Médical, October 13, 1883. 


TONGUE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, 


Dr, A. W. Wallace condenses in the Midland Medical Miscellany 
Dr. Beale’s remarks on the tongue, as contained in his admirable 
little work on slight ailments, A healthy tongue is best known by 
negative characters, rather then by what it is. In order, therefore, 
to define the healthy tongue the following conditions are to be ex- 
cluded: First, the creamy, white tongue, which denotes unremoved 
epithelium and metabolism of tissue in abeyance. Second, the 
furred tongue in which the papillz are elongated, and to which the 
epithelium adheres in long threads; this tongue is characteristic of 
inflammation, Third, the pale, sodden tooth-marked tongue, which 
is indicative of anemia. Fourth, the red tongue with enlarged 
papille, as seen in the “strawberry tongue” of scarlatina; the 
smooth and glazed, as in the “ irritable tongue,” which corresponds 
to the irritated mucous membrane elsewhere, as in the lungs from 
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phthisis, or intestines from diarrhcea. Fifth, the dry, brown tongue, 
pathognomonic of the typhoid state, in which blood exudes and 
dries on its surface, the secretion of saliva being nil. Sixth, the 
aphthous tongue, which is often followed by “ punched out ulcers. 
This condition of the tongue is not particularly significant of any 
constitutional disturbance. It is more properly a local affection, 
and is to be treated with the chlorate of potash. And seventh, the 
red, fissured tongue, which is generally called syphilitic. Dr. Beale, 
however, says that this is not necessarily syphilitic, although he 
has found that the exhibition of the iodide of potassium, with or 
without small (1-32 of a grain) doses of biniodide of mercury, is 
the most successful treatment. 








EZditorial. 


ANTICEPTICS AFTER ABORTION OR PARTURITION. 


This is a subject that has long been neglected by physicians, and 
not been as thoroughly emphasized by any of our writers as it should. 
It has been the cause of many deaths, or the breaking down of the 
constitution to such an extent that almost one-half of our married 
women walk the streets with bent forms and care-worn countenance 
filled with indications of pain. Go into the lying-in room where 
any careless practitioner has been the attendand and the offensive 
odor of putrification is apparent. The bed clothes are saturated 
with it and the vagina is full of it, and women have been obliged to 
lie in this filth with possibly one change of bed clothes a day, until 
they are strong enough to sit up, if they ever arrive at that stage. 
Fears are entertained that the patient may take cold or over-do 
while the uterus is in the enfeebled state, and so they are made to 
lie in almost a pool of unhealthiness. The consequence is, that the 
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system becomes impregnated with this unhealthy septic poison, 
inducing fevers of the puerperal type or a debility from which the 
patient rallies slowly, if ever, or an endometritis or endo-cervicitis 
or achronic metritis or a//, from which seeds are sown that will 
bear an hundred fold from generation to generation. We 
have seen this many times, and, although some of our writers are 
disposed to abandon the use of carbolic acid washes, etc., it should 
not prevent us from being alive to the positive demand. We 
believe that with a wash of carbolic acid, one part to thirty, 
or even one hundred, of water, with the internal use of baptesia 
tincture, about fifteen drops to a half glass or four ounces of water, 
teaspoonful doses every hour or two will have a delightful effect 
and save many lives and much suffering. The injection and 
medicine are not calculated to cure cases of puerperal fever, but to 
destroy the odor, making the air in the room healthy and sweet, and 
to prevent disease. 


PARALDEHYDE AS AN ANTAGONIST OF STRYCHNIA. 


It has been proved by experiments on the lower animals that if 
paraldehyde be administered in a physiological dose after a poison- 
ous dose of strychnia has been ingested, it.controls completely the 
manifestations of strychninism. This antagonism, however, is not 
reciprocal, though both drugs are supposed to act on the gray sub- 
stance of the bulbo-medullary centre. Strychnia has but little 
influence in delaying or shortening paraldehyde narcosis; narcosis 
sets in almost as rapidly as if paraldehyde had been administered 
alone. Let us add that paraldehyde also prevents the augmentation 
of blood pressure produced by strychnia. G. 





THE NEW HYPNOTIC—PARALDEHYDE. 
Aldehyde (C, H, O) differs from alcohol (C, H, O) in containing 
two molecules less of hydrogen. It is obtained by two classical 
methods—Liebigs and Stoedeler’s; the proceedure of the latter is, 
perhaps, the better one, Paraldehyde (3) (C, H, O) or Cy Hy O,) is 
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a tripple aldehyde, and is obtained from aldehyde by condensation. 
Its density (0.998) is less than that of water. At 12° cent. we can 
readily dissolve 1 cubic centimeter of paraldehyde in 9g C. C. of 
water and thus obtain a first decimal solution. The average dose 
of this solution is a tablespoonful. The solution itself is clear, but 
becomes clouded when heated because paraldehyde possesses the 
curious property of being less soluble in hot than in cold water. 

There are two grades of paraldehyde in the drug market, both 
are liquid at the ordinary temperature, The purer form crystallizes 
at about +10°.5 cent., the second at 0°, and sometimes at —5°.,— 
10°.,—12°.; both may be employed, but the first is preferred. The 
following formula for a first decimal solution has been largely 
employed, in 20 to 30 gram doses, in the Paris hospitals: 


R 


PU a cncias seececeeesees 20. grams ; 
gk Pre TTT eee eres — * 5 
EE eee eee a ¥ 
Dimetnee OF VamiMe... 200 cscccscces S * ee 
Sig. Tablespoonful to a tablespoonful and a half in sweetened 
water. 


Asasimple hypnotic paraldehyde is superior to morphine and 
chloral hydrate. Administered in the doses mentioned, the patient, 
in a few moments, falls into a calm and natural sleep unaccompanied 
by the decreased heart power, retarded respiration, anesthesia or 
analgesia of chloral hydrate, and, awakens in from two to six hours 
fresh and free from the headache and stupidity which invariably 
accompany opium. Here, however, the superiority ceases; paralde- 
hyde is almost powerless to calm pain. 

Of the inconveniences of paraldehyde we know but little beyond 
that it imparts a disagreeable odor to the patient’s breath, and that 
this odor remains in the room for some twenty-four hours. Future 
research can alone demonstrate whether the remedy will produce, in 
the organism, disorders analogous to those caused by the injection 
of alcohol. Another point to be decided too, is the stability of this 
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substance which is an intermediary between alcohol and acetic acid, 
and may possess a tendency to change into one or other of those 


forms. G. 


AGARICIN AS A REMEDY FOR NIGHT SWEATS. 


Agaricus albus, for a long time abandoned, is again coming into 
vogue as a remedy for night sweats in phthisis. Kruszka, Wolfenden, 
Young and others claim that they have obtained as good effects 
from it as from atropin; that it is free from the inconveniences of 
the latter, and, that the occasional diarrhoea which it produces may 
be avoided by associating it with Dover's powder. The effective 
dose of agaric varies from 60 centigrams to 1.8 grams. 

The active principle of this plant is known as agaricin and has 
lately been studied by Seifert, of Wurzbourg. He has employed it 
in pill form and has obtained exceptionally good results from it, but 
does not consider it an absolute remedy. To be effectual the 
minimum dose is 4 milligrams, and the maximum 2 centigrams. 
Agaricin requirés six hours to produce its effect and should be 
administered at least that length of time before the expected sweat. 
Thus, then, the time of exhibiting the remedy becomes as important 
a factor as is the size of the dose. Patients, who have sweats twice 
during the night should receive separate doses at the proper hours. 
As a secondary effect, agaricin has appeared to relieve the cough 
and render sleep more tranquil. It has not produced diarrheea. 

G. 


STRYCHNIA IN ACUTE ALCOHOLISM. 


We happened to be one of a number of mutual friends who met 
by special invitation, a few evenings ago, to witness an interesting 
social event, and, drink to the health of a young couple who were 
having a knot tied by the tongue that could not be opened by the 
teeth. As even tragedy, whether presented in stage costume or in 
every day prosaicness, usually has its merry-andrew, so, as the hours 
rolled by, we had a pleasant-faced, curly-haired, Milesian introduced 
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for the special amusement of the graver spirits in our party. He 
was no less a personage than the soggarth’s man-of-all-work, Martin 
Kealy—with a beautiful brogue, an abundance of blarney, and an 
Irishman’s love for “a drop that niver saw the eye of a guager.” We 
allowed neither his treason songs nor native witticism to pass 
unstimulated, and, as he had a craving appetite for “ Bourbon,” he 
soon punished what would have been sufficient to thicken the 
tongue of a much younger man. Owing to the sacerdotal character 
of his employer, and:to a promise exacted from us when, Mr. Kealy 
was lent to us, it was not our wish to allow him to become helplessly 
corned; it therefore became my duty to sober him, keep his volubility 
marketable, and his temperateness unimpeached. 

As I had often successfully employed strychnia in delirium tre- 
mens and knew it to be a good antidote in acute alcoholism I gave 
our man a hypodermic injection containing .5 c. c. (min. viiss) of 
liquor strychnia, (B. P.) This dose would contain 1-16 of a grain 
of strychnia; the effect from it was soon apparent, and in about ten 
minutes our man was sober. This was not an unlooked for result, 
however ; we had often employed strychnia in similar indications, 
and always found it to act promptly and effectively. We do not 
write up this case under the impression that we have discovered a 
new method of sobering aman; our wish is simply to recail the 
scientific fact that strychnia, in proper doses, will remove the nervous 
manifestations of acute alcoholism. Indeed, one French writer has 
already gone so far as to advise that the state render it obligatory 
on liquor dealers to add to their liquors sufficient strychnia to render 
alcoholic intoxication impossible. Such a sophistication would, in 
our opinion, be injurious and unscientific ; there is, certainly, a well 
marked antagonism between alcohol and strychnia, but this 
antagonism, instead of being general, is confined to the nervous 
phenomena of alcoholic poisoning. A man, for this reason, 
could drink strychnized liquors without manifesting the outward 
signs of alcoholism, but this would not prevent the hidden, the 
irritating local effects of alcohol on the gastric mucous membrane, 
the liver, blood vessels and meninges. Strychnia, then, should be 
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regarded as a powerful agent in combatting delirium tremens, but 
not as an antidote for alcoholism as the term is understood to-day. 
The hypodermic is, perhaps, the better method of administering 
strychnia in delirium tremens. The usual dosage is 5 milligrams 
(1-13 gr.) of sulphate of strychnia two or three times in the twenty- 
four hours. When given by the mouth, the dosage is 3 centigrams 
of strychnia sulph, or 20 centigrams of ext. of nux vomica, or 8 
grams of the tincture, in fractional doses, in the twenty-four hours. 
G. 
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Legal Medicine. By CHARLES MaymotT Tipy, M. B,, F. C.S. Vol. III. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 56 and 58 Lafayette Place. J. H. Matteson, 
Buffalo, General Agent. 

The January number of Woods Library, with the above caption, 
is before us. It seems a little strange that they should commence 
the year with the third volume, but this makes it none the less 
interesting. It treats on Legitimacy and Paternity; Pregnancy; 
Abortion; Rape; Indecent Exposure; Sodomy—Bestiality; Live 
Birth; Infanticide; Asphyxia; Strangulation and Suffocation. If 
any fifteen subjects could be selected on legal medicine, more 
interesting, we fail to comprehend them. It is unnecessary to go 
into a long review of this work, for the subjects speak for themselves, 
and we can assure our readers that they are handled with masterly 
ability. The color of the binding for 1884 is a light olive brown, 
contrasting well with the others. They present a very fine appear- 
ance on the shelf, and are full of practical knowledge. The Feb- 
ruary number is on 





The Pathology and Treatment of Gonorrhea. By A. L. Mitton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, London. Fifth Edition. 
This is the fifth edition, and that alone speaks well for it: It is 

revised and abridged with some additions which time has proven of 

value. The work is mostly made up of the treatment of gonorrhea, 
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and, while it is interesting to all, it is doubly so to those who make 
venereal disease a specialty. It has over 300 pages and exhausts 
the subject. Their library would not be complete without this book. 





A Treaties on Uterine Displacements. By S. J. DonaLpson, M. D. Second 

Edition. Revised. Boston: Otis Clapp & Son. 1883. 

A little work of 83 pages; illustrated. It treats on the causes and 
effects of displacements, Pessaries of different kinds and how to 
adjust them, together with their management after introduction. It 
is a great improvement.on his previous work “ Contributions to 
Practical Gynecology,’’and one well worth purchasing. 





Medical Directory of Philadelphia. 1884. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Booksellers and Importers of Scientific and Medical Books, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

This is quite a book, we fear much larger than we could compile 
in Buffalo. It is the directory for the Adults’ Homes, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Children’s Homes, Hospitals, etc., Colleges; directory 
for dentists, nurses, druggists, hospitals of all kinds, medical 
societies, and allopathic and homeceopathic physicians, office hours 
and all that is necessary in order to find anything or anyone con- 
nected with medicine in any way, as well as where and when the 
physician graduated. 

It struck us as something singular that almost all the physicians 
in that city graduated either from the Jefferson or the University of 
Penn. in the list of allopaths, and from the Hahn, Med. Col. in the 
homceopathic. It looks rather exclusive, and when a name appears 
with another college attached to it, it looks lonesome. There are, 
however, a large list of graduates from the Hom. Med. Col. 

This directory is well gotten up and speaks well for P, Blakiston, 
Son & Co. Price, $1.50, and for sale in Buffalo by Peter Paul & Bro. 





NEW JOURNALS. 


The Analectic. Monthly. Edited by WALTER S. Wetts, M. D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 per year. 48 pages of reading matter, 
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The Eclectic Medical Advocate. Monthly. Edited by JoszpH A, House, 
M. D., 126 5th Ave., New York. $1.50 per annum, 31 pages. 





PAMPHLETS. 
Susceptibility to Malaria or Personal Predisposition to Malarial Fever. 
A paper read at Niagara Falls, N. Y., during the Thirty-Sixth 
Annual Session of the American Institute of Homceopathy, by J. 

P. Dake, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. Also 

Medical Legislation in the United States. 
A discussion of the principals involved in American Laws, 
regulating the practice of medicine, showing their character and 
results, by the same author. A reprint from the Hahnemann Monthly. 





Medical Symbolism. By T. S. Sozinsxey, M. D., of Philadelphia. 
A reprint from the Medical and Surgical Reporter. 





Annual Address delivered before the American Academy of Medicine in New 
York, Oct. roth, 1883, by HENry O. Marcy, A M., M. D., President of the 
Academy. 

Use or Peroxide of Hydrogen in Diphtheria. By R. J. Nunn, M. D., 
Savannah, Ga. Physician to the Female Department of the Savannah Hospital. 








Rews and Miscellany. 


HERPeE’s CIRCINATUS,—Strong Acetic Acid applied over the 
margin of the ring-worm, will cure it in a very few hours. Two or 
three applications may be necessary, particularly if the parasite is not 
touched by the acid the first time. Bichloride of mercury, four or 
five grains to the ounce of alcohol, is said to be very effectual. A 
small camel’s hair brush should be used. 


WE HAVE been using Fellows Hypophosphites in spermatorrhcea 
with very beneficial effects. Try it. 
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Ir THE reader will turn to the advertising columns of this journal, 
he will find in one corner of a page the modest advertisement of 
Gilliford’s solution of the Arsenite of Bromine for the cure of 
diabetes. We desire to state, that we have been using this solution 
on a severe case of two years’ standing, for. the past six weeks, and 
have been: surprised at its prompt and ‘satisfactory action. The 
patient was passing from 160 to 200 ounces of urine in 24 hours, 
with a specific gravity of 1030 to 1034, accompanied with constant 
and intense thirst. Mucous surfaces were bleeding without cause, 
severe pain in the back and limbs, with cramping of the muscles in 
the lower extremities, were all attended with great languor. After 
taking the solution for about a week, the urine began to diminish in 
quantity, the abnormal thirst almost entirely disappeared, and now, at 
the end of six weeks, there is no inordinate thirst, the specific gravity 
is 1022 with some sugar yet, and all the bad symptoms are gradually 
disappearing. 


CoLLopion.—Mr. Samuel Gamgee writes: To swollen parts which 
can not well be bandaged, collodion is especially applicable for the 
compression attending its contraction. I was consulted in the case 
of a boy disfigured by a red and swollen nose, which became very 
pale and visibly contracted just after I painted it with successive 
layers of collodion, I repeated the application three times ina 
fortnight, producing shrinkage of the organ to its natural size and 
color. When the nasal bones are fractured, a very effective mold 
from keeping them immoveble, after adjusting them with the fingers, 
may be thus made: place over the nose a thin layer of absorbent 
cotton soaked in collodion; as it dries another layer of cotton and 
collodion, taking care that the application extends sufficiently on 
each side to give a buttress-like support. The patient compares 
the feeling to the application of a firm bandage on the nose, and 
the bones consolidate effectively under the shield, which may be 
renewed as it cracks and peels off. 


How To Stop a Parer.—The following from an exchange, so 
fully and freely expresses our views on the subject, that we commend 
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it to our readers: You have undoubted right to stop a newspaper 
when you feel disposed, upon the payment of all arrearages. Do 
not hesitate to do so on account of “tenderness” for the’ editor. 
Don’t you suppose he would quit buying sugar of you, or meat, 
clothing, dry goods, etc., if he thought he was not getting his worth, 
and why should you not exercise the same privilege with him? And 
when you discontinue a paper, do so manfully; don’t be so spiteful 
as to throw it back to the postmaster, “‘I don’t want it any longer!” 
and have ‘‘ Refused” written on the margin, and have the paper 
returned to the editor. No gentleman ever stopped his paper in 
that way, no matter if his head is covered with gray hairs that 
should be honorable. If you do not longer wish to receive a news- 
paper, write a note to the editor like a man, saying so—and be sure 


that arrearages are all paid. This advice is according to law and 
equity. 


Frozen Corpses.—Every corpse that is taken to the Paris 
Morgue, is now quickly converted into a block almost as hard as 
stone. This result is obtained by Carré’s chemical refrigerator, 
which is capable of reducing the temperature of the Conservatory, 
where each body is laid out on something closely resembling a camp 
bedstead in stone, to 15° below zero centigrade. At the back of 
this room is a row of stove-like compartments, in which the cofpses 
are boxed up and frozen hard before being exposed to public view. 
As an illustration of the intense cold thus artificially secured, a Paris 
journalist, in describing a recent visit to the morgue, says that in 
opening one of the compartments the attendant took the precaution 
to wear a glove lest “his hand should be burnt by contact with the 
cold iron.” The corpse which was taken out of its receptacle had 
been there nine hours. The doctor who accompanied the visitor, 
struck the dead man on the breast with a stick, and the sound was 
just as if he had struck a stone. 


ANTIDOTE FOR STRYCHNIA.—In the Zeit. Ost. Apoth. Ver. is an 
account by Moore of the antidotal effects of decoction of tobacco 
in strychnia poisoning. Dogs, which were already rigid, he set 
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upright, and poured a tablespoonful of strong tobacco water into 
their mouths, and in about ten minutes they were running about 
entirely well. 


“ME HUSBAND can’t come to work to-day, sorr,” said a lady, 
addressing the boss of the street laborers. 

“Ah, indeed, Mrs. Murphy. Then there must be something 
serious the matter with him, for he is not the kind of a man to loaf.” 

“Thrue for you, sorr; he’s not afraid of work. He’s very sick, 
sorr.” 

“’m sorry to hear it. What’s his trouble?” 

“A very bad complaint, sorr. He’s got the New Mahoney.”— 
Somerville Journal, 


WE ARE glad to see that the physicians of Buffalo have discovered, 
through our journal, that Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is so beneficial. 


McIntTosn’s Batteries and Uterine Supporters have obtained a 
reputation which many manufacturers envy, but it will be a long 
time before their wares will be superceded. Lyman & Jeffery are 
their agents here in Buffalo. 


UNSKILFUL medicine-men have no place among the Piute tribe 
of Indians. When one of them loses three patients consecutively 
he is sent to join them in the happy hunting-grounds. This penalty 
has just been inflicted on Ma-sho-go, the late chief medicine-man, 
at Buffalo Meadows, who was shot to death._— _Wedical Times. 


GREEN drug preparations are original with the W. S. Merrell 
Chemical Co., of Cincinnati, and for ¢hirty years they have contended 
for an investigation of the principles underlying their claims. 
Chemists and pharmacists scouted the idea, and opposing manufac- 
turers ridiculed,because they could not successfully argue. Thousands 
of samples have been placed in physicians hands with a guzet but 
earnest reguest to “ Test the virtues of the Green drug preparations.” 

To the medical profession belongs the credit of the verdict that, 
‘in a large number of cases a marked therapeutical difference exists 
between preparations made from the fresh and from dried drugs.” 








